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With wounding word thou piercest three, 
Thy neighbor, Christ and thee. 


oe 


ON our part effort is for the sake of wants; 
on our Creator’s part our wants are for the 
sake of effort. 


MorE and more lost is that soul becoming 
that is pursuing an end of less than a soul’s 
value. Less than one’s soul is the world, 
knowledge is less, fame is less, the flesh and 
all its gratifications cre less. What will: it 
profit a man to make any of these an end, 
and ]9se that which is worth more, —his soul? 
It is permitted that things less than the soul 
should be made a means, if unto an end that 
is greater. Nearer and nearer is coming that 
salvation which will satisfy a soul’s demand, 
ifthe aim of its activities, prayer and faith be 
an end greater than itself, and more than self. 


————<—$<—.——___ 


WE are nearing the date of the birth of 
Washington, when doubtless much will be said 
of that prominent man’s life and services. 
But it is likely that the orators generally will 
miss his views upon war and the implements 
of war,—what, after some experience, he 
thought of them. This had taught him there 
should be a better way of reconciling differen- 
ces. ‘‘My first wish,’’ said George Washing- 
ton, ‘‘is to see this plague of mankind ban- 
ished from the earth, and the sons and daugh- 
ters of this world employed in more pleasing 
and innocent amusements than in preparing 
implements and exercising them for the de- 
struction of mankind.’’ da: We Le 


“Let ALL Your Taincs. BE DONE WITH 
CHARITY.” —Charity is a surrender of personal 
intolerance, but not of discernment between 
principles. It so rejoices in the truth, that it 
cannot be an indifference towards error. It 
loves men too well to tolerate known error, or 
give it any quarter under a misty magnanimity 
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or easy-going liberality, True charity is not 
blind, but uncharitableness is blind. Charity 
is, in part, an openness of sight into princi- 
ples and motives, because it is its business, in 
order to render righteous judgment, to discrim- 
inate between principles and men, and hate 
the sin while loving the sinner. 

There are those who do not easily distin- 
guish, when principles are brought under judg- 
ment, but that themselves or certain individ- 
uals are intended to be arraigned. Also, on 
the other hand, some in a zeal for truth but 
not against men, while not suspecting that 
they are scolding men, denounce principles or 
dissect tendencies in terms that seem to con- 
demn some men. It is difficult to disentangle 
the two in thought,-—the heart of a man and 
the principles of his views or practice. And 
it is not always wholly the hearer’s or the 
reader’s fault that he does not discriminate the 
critic’s intention, as between the abstract prin- 
ciple that he protests against, and its human 
representatives. All three might be at fault 
together, —the representative so far as he de- 
liberately identifies himself with an error, the 
reader or hearer whose discriminations will 
not separate a principle from apparent per- 
sonality, and the writer or speaker who does 
not criticise both himself and his expression. 

The witness of the inspeaking Word is de- 
clared to be a discerner of thoughts and in- 
tents of the heart; and where we so sink self 

| out of sight as to clear the way for a dispas- 
sionate view of his discoveries of our own and 
each other’s true inwardness of intention and 
thought, we shall be in a condition while 
passing judgments or while hearing them, ‘‘in 
malice to be children and in understanding to 
be men.” 


WHILE engaged in manual labor Paul did 
not forget his high and holy calling. Rather, 
he made the six days work contribute to the 
one day’s work. If it is not the most profitable, 
the shop may, nevertheless, become a valuable 
place of study. The Apostle might learn the 
habits, the speech and the dispositions of the 
people about him, and he might at times hold 
private conversation or in silence he might 
meditate on the great subjects that had long 
engaged his mind. Many eminent martyrs have 
come out of places of toil. But when the 
Sabbath came Paul entered into the svnagogue 
(verse 4) and taught the people, both Jews and 
Greeks, who would give the more earnest at- 
tention because his labor was gratuitous.— 
Ledger. 
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An Autograph Letter of Thomas Chalkley. 


Our friend Josiah W. Leeds, in his prepara- 
tion of ‘‘Biographical Notes” for THE FRIEND, 
introduces, in Nu. 29 of the current volume, 
a brief account of Thomas Chalkley, ‘*Gent- 
lest of Skippers, rare Sea Saint.” Quite re- 
cently, the removal of merchandise and chat- 
tels from one place of business to another, in 
Philadelphia, brought to light the followmg 
fragment of a letter of T. C. to his wife, 
written with the careful, clear chirography 
more characteristic of the Friends of a cen- 
tury ago than of the present generation. This 
may in part supplement the accounts of 
Friends in Tortola which our columns have had 
from the pen of George Vaux. 


ToRTOLA ye 16th, Eighth Month, 1741. 

My DeAR.—By this know I am well, and 
safely arrived here at Governour John Picker- 
ings, who with his Spouse are very Loving, 
and Christian-like kind and recd me with 
Hearts full of Tender Love. 

Yesterday we had a large & Satisfactory 
Meeting at Friend Pickerings House, Where 
were many People divers not of our profes- 


sion and | hope I may say that the (iood hand 


of the “Lord was with us. John’s wife, and 
Sister, the Wife of one Hunt, Appeared in 
their Meeting, & as ny poor self, so many were 
much Affected. & broken into tenderness, & 
I felt some Reward in my Boson, or heart, 
in undertaking this Religious Visit. Here was 
at this Meeting a Dear Young Creature, whose 
father had turned her out of Doors for com- 
ing to Friends Meetings, Saying he had been 
at all that Charge to buy her fine Cloathes & 
taught her to sing & dance and all for nothing. 

Ihave no sight of any Return as yet, but 
as Soon as! have, & have an opportunity, I 
shall let thee know it. This . (wanting) 

. I have my health now better than | 
have had it for Several Years, which I take to 
be a great favour from him in whom we live, 
move, (if we live & move well) & have our 
being. 

The Governor, his wife, & her sister are 
Dear Tender hearted friends, & He seems to 
be better Satisfied as to defence since I came 
than he was before. | understand from the 
Sovernor that the General hath Sent for the 
Warlike Arms here, Saying, If the People 
were Quakers they would have no need of 
them, that he should want them at Antigua, 
that a Good Quaker stood fairer for Heaven 
than a bad Churchman. But he liked his own 
Religion best, & if they would trust Provi- 
dence with their Interest they had a Right to 
do what they would with their own, & he has 
still Continued Friend Pickering Governor of 
the Island to the Mortification of all the Great 
Swords’men. Things are yet young, & ten- 
der here, But we hope for a growth as above 
in the best things, the Great name of the most 
high be praised for his Merciful Visitations, 
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so be it saith my Soul. .. . (wanting). . 
One of the Dear Friends who are come to see 
me. Ina very Scarce time & corn at 6s: p 
Bushell, the Usual price being 3s. 

He would take no more, Saying he would 
not raise the price since he had plenty & it is 
very observable that he always has so, which 
the People take to be a blessing on him be- 
cause of his Charity. He is a good friend, & 
is now (since I came) about building a Meet- 
ing House. He tells me, he believes it will be 
Money well laid out. The Governor intends to 
build another, these are Good Examples. 

= 
TORTOLA ye 28th, Eighth Month, 1741. 

My DeAR.—To-day here being an Opportu- 
nity for Antigua, | gladly make use of it to 
inform thee of my health & welfare. I have 
been here upwards of two Weeks on this Is- 
land, & my heart hath been much opened as 
also my mouth to the People, & here hath 
been an Open Door to Receive the Doctrine 
of the Gospel of Christ & divers Added to our 
little Society. Such openness Love and In- 
crease I think, I never met with, Except on 
the Isle of Nantucket. I was informed that 
about 30 persons have been so Convinced that 
they Resolve to keep to Meeting, & join with 
friends. Since my coming here . . . (want- 
ing) . . One who wrote against us, & another 
who Exceedingly disliked our Principles both 
Great Men in this Island, at whose House I 
having been Kindly Treated. 

As my Coming here will be pretty much 
talked of with you by Reason of my Age, the 
Wars & this place being so near the Span- 
iards, & not likely to Come home these five 
or six months if ever, for these reasons, [ did 
not Care if this letter was Spread among 
friends. 

Thus brokenly & abruptly I am Obliged to 
Conclude with Love unfeigned to thee my 
Dear, & to my only Daughter Rebecca, & all 
thy Children whom I love and wish well as I 
do all who Sincerely Love our Lord Jesus 
Christ, I am 

Thy faithful Loving Husband, 
THOMAS CHALKLEY. 
P. 8.—I do not Expect to be at home 




















































The following information, furnished by a 
Friend on the island of Tortola, was forwarded 
to Thomas Chalkley’s friends after his decease, 
which occurred one week subsequent to the 
penning of the latter part of the above letter 
to his wife. He was aged sixty-six years and 
five months. 

On third day (the 27th cf Eighth Month, 

1741) he was employed chiefly in writing to 
his family and friends in Philadelphia. On 
fourth day (the 28th) some friends from the 
road came to see him, which prevented his 
going out to visit the neighbors as usual. 
_ On fifth day morning he found himself much 
indisposed, a hot fever upon him at the break- 
ing up of the week-day meeting. The fever 
continued on and off until his death, which 
was between two and three o’clock on fourth 
day morning, the fourth day of the Ninth 
Mosth, 1741. 


i 
“Is the sermon done?’ was asked of one 
who returned from meeting sooner than usual. 
“‘No, not yet,” was the answer; “‘It is 
preached but it still remains to be done.” 
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For “Sus Farane.” ! Ritner. Replying thereto the Governor prove 
The Secret Lodge not Desired by Marshall, ' by authentic documents, that Washington whe 


Washington, Ritner, Lincoln. 


Several months ago, while interior altera- 
tions were being made to strengthen an old 
brick building on the lower side of Walnut 
below Fifth Street, in Philadelphia, it became 
necessary, on account of work being done 
about the main stairway leading from the 
street, to find access to the second story 
through the large room of the first floor used 
as an auction room, and so up-stairs by a back 
stairway. I had been very many times on that 
second floor, but had never before known of 
the existence uf this extra, possible exit. A 
large low-down window at the top of this en- 


closed staircase, looked out upon the roof of 


the first floor back extension, though in former 
years this was probably a high porch over- 
looking an ample, south-side garden. Cn this 
second floor and the floor above, THE FRIEND 
has been printed during a long course of years. 

The old changed mansion is an historic one, 
having been the boarding home, a century 
ago, of John Marshall, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Only a 
few steps away is Independence Square, on the 
Chestnut Street side of which is the venerable 
State House or Independence Hall, with the 
old time offices and courts, and in one of these 
did the Chief Justice enter upon the duties of 
his high office a hundred and two years ago. 
When the centenary of this event was com- 
memorated in Philadelphia in 1901, there were 
very high tributes paid to this “‘ greatest of 
American jurists,’’ and expounder of consti- 
tutional law. The listeners to these eulogies 
were, however, not told of the low estimation 
in which Marshall held secret societies. It would 
have been a benefit to the country generally 
could this opinion have been spread broadcast. 
Writing to Edward Everett he observed: ‘‘The 
institution of Masonry ought to be abandoned, 
as one capable of producing much evil, and 
incapable of producing any good, which might 
not be effected by safe and open means.” 

Marshall was an honored friend of George 
Washington, and wrote his Life, which was 
published in five volumes, but I do not find 
in this large work any allusion to Washington’s 
connection with Masonry, notwithstanding such 
extravagant claims have of late years been 
made thereabout by the Order’s adherents. 
“*I do not recollect,’’ said Marshall, in an- 
swering an inquiry upon the matter,” ever to 
have heard him utter a syllable upon the sub- 
ject.’’ Both Washington and Marshall, in their 
younger years, had, indeed, joined the lodge, 
hut both wisely ceased attendance, while so 
lightly did they hold to the institution that it 
was not thought of sufficient importance to 
form the subject of conversation. To Jared 
Sparks, also a biographer of Washington, all 
the documents of the latter, Marshall believed, 
had been given, but Sparks failed to find any 
of the alleged letters of Washington to Free- 
masons, not even in his carefully kept letter- 
copying book which had been many times at- 
tended to. 

The above matter of Washington’s relation 
to the lodge was thought of sufficient moment 
some sixty-five years ago, at a time of much 
political excitement concerning Freemasonry, 
to form the subject of a communication from the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania to Governor Joseph 


| (being the year before his death), his opinion 
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he was thirty-six years old, had ceased regula 
attendance on the lodge; that thirty years late 


continued the same; that he was never a gp 
called “* Master” or ‘‘Grand-Master;”’ that jt 
was not agreeable to him to be addreggej 
even as a private Mason, and that all th 
letters said to be written by Washington to 
lodges are spurious. As might be inferred, 
the secret lodge had no attraction for Goy. 
ernor Ritner. This, however, does not seem 
to have been brought forward last autumn, 
when, at Mount Rock burying-ground, Car. 
lisle, a monument commemorative of the former 
Governor was ‘‘dedicated.’’ These lines of 
Whittier’s, cut in the granite, were said by the 
despatch, ‘‘to have been inspired by the Gov. 
ernor’s message on behalf of public schools ip 
1836,’’ but the matter of the poem shows 
that it was because of his opposition to slave. 
holding and the pursuit and reclamation of the 
fugitive slaves—‘‘the peeled and the meted, 
and outcast of earth.’’ The lines referred to, 
commending the Governor, and which are those 
introducing the poem read: 

“Thank God for the token !—one lip is still free, 
One spirit untrammelled—unbending one knee! 
Like the oak of the mountain, deep-rooted and firm, 
Erect, when the multitude bends to the storm.” 


In the Eleventh Month last, President Roose- 

velt being in Philadelphia, and being the guest 
of the Masons at a commemoration of Wash- 
ington’s initiation into the order of Free 
masonry, expressed a regret in his address 
that President Lincoln had not been an ad- 
herent. How little need there was for this 
regret may be inferred as we read the words 
of Lincoln’s address to his old neighbors at 
Springfield, Illinois, when about to leave them 
(1861), to enter upon the duties of the presi- 
dency. Alluding to Washington, he said: ‘‘He 
never would have succeeded, except for the 
aid of Divine Providence, upon which he at 
all times relied. I feel that I cannot succeed 
without the same Divine aid which sustained 
him, and on the same Almighty Being | place 
my reliance for support, and I hope you, my 
friends, will pray that I may receive that Di- 
vine assistance without which I cannot suc- 
ceed, but with which success is certain.”’ 
It was a strange claim which was made by 
an Episcopal bishop at the banquet accom- 
panying the celebration in Philadelphia here- 
inabove referred to, that *‘ Freemasonry had 
brought [two ecclesiastics of differing de 
nominational faiths who were present} together 
—something which the Christian religion could 
not do. 1 want you all to widen your hori 
zon and takea larger view of things. Masonry 
goes first to the great principles of oneness 
which President Roosevelt talked about this 
morning.”’ 

Why should this secret, oath-bound order be 
thus exalted above Christ and his oneness? 
We are sure that, however high the claim, 
the immaculate Lamb of God cannot be at 
one with the blood curdling oaths and the 
horrible penalties invoked against those who 
reveal the secrets of the lodge of darkness. 
A system which requires such obligations cat 
not be founded on Christ, the true Corner- 
stone, and, if not, the building is destined to 
fall. JOSIAH W. LEEDS. 
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‘ And then the source of sin and discord shall be 
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OUR CHURCH. 

“Then they willingly received Him into the ship ; and 
jpmediately the ship was at the land whither they went” 
(Joba vi: 21.) 

“That our path may be as the way of a ship in the 
ys, which no deceit can follow or imitate.”— Epistle, 


1659. 


Science and Industry. 
SAILorS have a very simple, and what is | 
said to be a very effective way of determining 
lthe edible or nonedible qualities of any new 
varieties of fish they may happen to run 
across. In the water in which the fish is 
boiled is placed a bright silver coin. If the 
coin retains its natural color during the boil- 
ing process the fish is good to eat. But if it 

turns dark, the food is rejected. 


TO TELL THE AGE OF EGGS.—A German sci- 
entist has discovered a method for making 
eggs tell their own age. It consists simply of 
immersing the egg in a solution of salt con- 
taining about eight ounces to the pint. ‘Vhen 
the salt has thoroughly dissolved the egg to 
be tested is dropped gently into the glass 
containing the solution. It is said if the egg 
is only one day old it sinks immediately to the 


Nor is the rudder lost, 
Nor is the helm forgot, 
Of our ship tempest-tost, 
That to the general lot 
If fraught with contribution large and pure, 
Lent by th’ creative Word which ever shall endure. 





By that exhaustless Word 
In God’s well-pleasing Son, 
On true souls are conferred 
Equipments, all in one, 
Of rudder, hull, and freight, and sails and wind, 
To range the broad communal element of mind. 


The rule of God with man, 
As ever present fact, 
Past each coast-hugging plan 
And mere memorial act, 
Still with preventive grace our course controls 
Through rationalistic reefs, and carnalizing shoals. 



























the surface only, and from five days and up- 
ward it floats. 

Another process has just been awarded a 
medal in Saxony by the national society of 
poultry breeders. It is well known that the 
air cavity at the blunt end of the egg en- 
larges as the age of the egg increases. Con- 
sequently, if the egg be placed in a solution 
similar to the one described above it will have 
an increasing tendency to float with the long 
axis vertical. A scale of angles is placed at 
the back of the vessel and from the inclina- 
tion of the eggs to the horizontal the age can 
be gauged almost to a day. A new-laid egg 
lies horizontally at the bottom of the vessel. 
When three to five days old the egg raises it- 
self from the horizontal, so that its long axis 
makes an angle of about twenty degrees with 
the horizontal. At eight days this angle in- 
creases to about forty-five degree; at fourteen 
days it is sixty degrees; at about three weeks 
it is about seventy-five degrees, while after 
four weeks it stands upright on the pointed 
end. 


Each soul regenerate 
A minister ordained, 
The mystery only great 
Of godliness unfeigned— 
The lesson of a Saviour crucified — 
Lifts o’er all slip-shod faith and inly craven pride. 


The spiritual ground 
On which move outward things, 
Through them in one sure sound 
To ears attentive rings, 
“What hath let will let, till it be removed, 


proved.” 


All resting upon form 
Beyond the child's estate, 
Forsakes the heavenly norm 
On which ripe blessings wait, 
Perverts the doctrine of Christ’s holy cross, 
And changes his fine gold to unsubstantial dross. 


The port for which we steer, 
As ever held in sight, 


With clear and yet more clear 
Monition, doth invite 
To shun dependence on external things, 
In constant waiting on a jealous King of kings. 
RB. R. 





NOTWITHSTANDING Paul rejoiced in the spread 
of the gospel by the overruling of bad pro- 
claimers of it for good (Phil i: 15-18), yet he 
hever sanctioned any ministers as truly Christ’s 
except such as had his spirit; yet remember, 
says Wetherbe, “that God’s blessing did not fall 
upon those men who preached Christ through 
envy and strife.’ God would bless his truth 
as declared by them, but He would withhold 
his blessing from the preachers themselves. 
There is a wide difference between the two 
things. No man, actuated by a bad purpose 
In preaching the Gospel, will be the subject of 
God’s favor. It is such men as Paul, gov- 
erned by the purest motives in preaching 
Christ, that receive the Lord’s special favor 
and solacing support. Are you filled with 
that consuming desire which animated Paul in 
his eagerness to have Christ preached to a lost 
world?”’ 


ee 


_ APTeR all, the great triumph of civilization 
in the past has been the insubstitution of judi- 


cial determination for the cold, cruel, crude 


arbitrament of war —Lord Salisbury. 








manner from other seas and oceans. 





THE Black Sea differs in a most remarkable 
A sur- 
face current flows continually from the Black 
Sea into the Mediterranean, and an undercur- 
rent from the Mediterranean into the Black 
Sea. The latter current is salt, and being 
heavier than the fresh water above it, re- 
mains stagnant at the bottom. Being satura- 
ted with sulphuretted hydrogen, this water 
will not maintain life, and so the Black Sea 
contains no living inhabitants below the depth 
of about one hundred fathoms. The deeper 
water, when brought to the surface, smells 
exactly like decayed eggs. 


EVEN with the modern ocean greyhounds and 
their sharp steel prows the whale must yet be 
accorded some rights at sea. They cannot be 
disregarded by seamen for to do so may invoke 
disaster as was demonstrated a short time ago 
by an incident that befell the ocean liner 
Sierra. The Sierra was speeding along be- 
tween Auckland and Sydney at sixteen knots 
an hour when it was brought to a sudden stop. 
The passengers and crew received a severe 
jolt and for a time great alarm was felt. 


stem. The whale was struck squarely in the 
middle. 
'cut so deeply into its carcass that the levia- 
than could not be thrown off until after much 
hard work on the part of the officers and 
crew, and the reversing of the engines.— 
Popular Mechanies. 


Its back was broken and the stem had 





**Do your buttons ever come off?’’ 


“*Ever? They’re always doing it. They 


are ironed off, washed off and pulled off, until 
I despair. 
day.”’ 


I seem to shed buttons day after 


‘*Make use of these two hints when you are 


sewing them on, and see if they make any 
difference. 
the button on the cloth, put the thread through 
so that the knot will be on the right side. 
This leaves it under the button and prevents 


When you begin, before you lay 


it being worn or ironed away and thus begin- 


a ce ood ; "|ning the loosening process. 
bottom; if three days old it sinks just below you begin sewing, lay a large pin across the 


Then, before 


button, so that all your threads will go over 


the pin. 


After you have finished filling the 


holes with thread, draw out your pin and wind 
your thread round and round beneath the but- 


ton. 


That makes a compact stem to sustain 


the possible pulling and wear of the button- 


hole. 


It is no exaggeration to say that my 


buttons never come off, and I’m sure yours 
won’t if you use my method of sewing.’”’ 


ARID LAND RECLAMATION IN CALIFORNIA.— 


The greatest opportunity for the reclamation 
of arid lands in California, and perhaps in the 
entire Southwest, has been found to lie in the 
utilization of the waters of the Colorado River 
on its adjacent lands in California and south- 


ern Arizona. 


As a result of an investigation 


along this river made in First Month 1902, by 
the hydrographic branch of the United States 
Geological Survey, the extent of the alluvial 


In- 
vestigation showed that the huge body ofa 
sperm whale was stuck firmly on the vessel’s | These high waters are rich in fertilizing sedi- 


bottom land between Camp Mohave and Yuma 
was found to be from four hundred thousand 
to five hundred thousand acres. This map, on 
which the topographic features are clearly 
and accurately shown, will be of great value 
in assisting engineers to locate the main canal 
lines, and is essential to a comprehensive 
knowledge of the river as a whole. 

The demands for irrigation in the Colorado 
Valley are urgent. The average rainfall at 
Camp Mohave is only 5.99 inches per annum, 
and at Yuma it is 30.6 inches per annum, 
while the temperatures are such as to provide 
twelve growing months in the year. The Col- 
orado River derives its principal source of 
water supply from the melting snow on the 
high mountains of Utah, Colorado and Wy- 
oming. The opportunities for storage on this 
stream are very great. 

The silts of the river are difficult to handle 
in canals, but the fertilizing properties which 
they have are such that lands irrigated with 
these muddy waters will never require further 
fertilization. 

R. H. Forbes, of the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Tucson, Arizona, who has 
made a study of the silt in the Colorado River, 
has pointed out that this stream resembles the 
Nile in many particulars. Like the great 
river of Egypt, the Colorado is subject to an 
annual summer rise sufficient to overflow the 
extensive areas of its borders and delta lands. 

















ments, are exceptionally free from alkaline 
salts, and come at an opportune time for irri- 
gation. kt. H. Forbes maintains that when 
the Colorado is understood and utilized as suc- 
cessfully as the greater and better-known 
Egyptian stream, it will be recognized as the 
American Nile—the creator of a new country 
for the irrigator, the mother of an occidental 
Egypt. 




































































TRADE UNIONISM IN ENGLAND.—Trade Un- 
ionism in England has gone farther and de- 
veloped more power than in America or any- 
where else. There are at this moment some 
thirteen hundred unions of workmen with a 
membership of about two million. In the 
United States, with double the population, 
there are less than half that number of un- 
ionists. Nor do numbers make up the only 
difference. In England the system of collect- 
ive bargaining, especially in the coal and cot- 
ton trades, is carried much farther and on 
more methodical lines than in America. 

Whether that fact points to a greater su- 
periority in the mechanism of English over 
American industrialism is a much-argued ques- 
tion. It points, at any rate to a greater 
power in English trade unions. That power 
is further shown in the amount of control 
trade unions have contrived to gain over the 
management of business. It is a control that 
stretches beyond such questions as hours and 
wages and embraces the fundamental points 
of methods, internal discipline, the maximum 
output, the number of appreatices, the use of 
unskilled labor on work hitherto done by 
skilled labor, the introduction of a new ma- 
chine, the employment of men not recognized 
by the unions, and so on. Broadly speaking, 
these demands have been resisted by Ameri- 
cans and yielded to by English employers. 
Americans have stood firm on the vital matter 
of ‘‘control” in a way that Englishmen are 
never tired of praising. Most employers here 
let the point go by default against them 
through lack either of prevision or of courage 
to force a decisive issue at the outset. The 
consequence is that the industrial machine in 
England is geared to a much lower efficiency 
than in America; the slowest workman sets 
the pace; ‘‘going easy” is their rule of labor, 
and work is distributed over the largest pos- 
sible number of men. 

Of course, it is absurd to ascribe, as many 
employers do, all the decline in British com- 
merce to ‘‘the tyranny of trade-unionism.”’ 
The employers themselves have much to an- 
swer for with their fatal complacency and 
conservatism, their lordly, unaccommodating 
ways of doing business, their myopia that will 
never unreservedly admit that British meth- 
ods are not the best, and their short-sighted- 
ness in not risking a dollar to-day to earn five 
next week. In speculative pluck and energy 
they are to the Americans what the Italian is 
to the Englishman. But granting all this, it 
is still the fact that trade unionism has done 
more in England than in any other country to 
limit production, curb initiative and control 
output by the uniform, deadening rule of av- 

erages. There is something in the atmosphere 
of England that allows trade unions to thrive. 
as they thrive nowhere else.—Harper’s Weekly. 
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No great characters are formed in this 
world without suffering and self-denial. 
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Selected. 
Robert Barrow. 


Robert Barrow’s account of the death and 
funeral of George Fox was given on page 303, 
in THE FRIEND for Fourth Month, 5th, 1902. 

Some further account of Robert Barrows 
will appear in the following interesting selec- 
tion which has been forwarded to us:— 

Robert Barrow was born in Lancashire, Eny- 
Jand, but was removed in his infancy into the 
neighborhood of Kendal, in Westmoreland. He 
was convinced of the truth in 1652, soon after 
the first meetings of Friends were settled in 
that county; and, as did many others, he often 
suffered from fines, distraint of goods, and 
long imprisonments. 

About the year 1668, he received a gift in 
the ministry, and was a zealous laborer in the 
gospel for twenty-six years. His wife was 
a daughter of Christopher Brisbrown, who, 
for conscientiously refusing to pay tithes, 
was, at the age of seventy-seven, imprisoned 
and (even contrary to the law under which his 
persecutors pretended to act) kept in close 
confinement more than sixteen months, when 
he was released by death. 

Robert Barrow, on his death-bed (in Phila- 
delphia), often spoke most affectionately of 
his wife. On one occasion he said: ‘*I mar- 
ried her for the truth’s sake,—she was God’s 
gift to me. When [ left her, it was as if 1 
was going to my grave. Neither gold nor 
silver, riches or honor, should have parted us, 
—nothing but that | might be obedient to the 
Lord, and keep my peace with God.” 

Notwithstanding the various fines collected 
from him, Robert Barrow had, by industry, 
accumulated an estate; and feeling himself 
called to more extensive travels for the truth’s 
sake, he, about the year 1690, placed his 
property in the hands of his son, reserving 
therefrom an annuity sufficient for the com- 
fortable maintenance of himself and family. 

In the Eleventh Month, 1690, he was in 
London; and having attended many meetings 
with George Fox, he was with him during his 
short illness until ‘the sweetly fell asleep in 
the Lord,” whose blessed truth he had livingly 
and powerfully preached in the meeting but 
two days before. 

He travelled twice under a religious con- 
cern in Scotland and Ireland; and in 1694 he 
believed it right to visit in gospel love the 
American continent and adjacent islands. He 
felt it a trial at his age to cross the ocean 
and travel in a foreign land, but above all to 
take, probably a last farewell of the beloved 
companion of his life. In speaking of the ex- 
pected difficulties and dangers of his way, he 
remarked, that he had rather immediately lay 
down his natural life, if by so doing he could 
keep his peace with God, than go to America. 
In London he met with Robert Wardell, an- 
other ancient minister who was under a simi- 
lar concern. There also were Samuel Jen- 
nings, and Thomas Duckett, of Philadelphia, 
who, having been on a religious service in 
England, were about returning home. 

About the close of the year 1694, Robert 
Barrow and Robert Wardell arrived in Ameri- 


ca and travelled through the various provin- 
ces, attending three hundred and twenty-eight 
meetings in less than a year. 


Near the end of the year 1695, they passed 


over to the West India Islands, and after 
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ee 
much service in Bermudas and Antigua, gail 
to Jamaica, which they reached the fourth of 
the Second Month, 1696. Although at this 
time these ancient Friends were both indi 
posed, they continued diligent in their gogpg 
labors for about two weeks. Robert Warde 
then rapidly sank under the effect of the gj. 
mate, and after four days’ confinement, digi 
on the twenty-second of the same month. fe 
departed in great peace, which condition of 
mind appears to have been mercifully grante 
to him throughout his illness. To the woma 
Friend at whose house he lay, he said, ‘The 
Lord reward thee for thy tender care; it makes 
me think of my dear wife. | know not whether 
I may see her more; but, however, the will of 
God be done. I am, and was willing to be 
contented with the will of God, whether life 
or death, before | came hither; and | bless God 
I am not afraid to die.” He continued to the 
end giving pertinent exhortations to those who 
came to visit him, concerning the education 
of their children, and the support of proper 
discipline in the church; having a desire, ag 
he told them, that Friends might walk answer. 
able to God’s love to them. 
tobert Barrow remained on the island four 
months after the decease of his companion, 
He was very unwell all the time of his visit, 
but was enabled to attend every meeting asit 
came in course, except one. On the twenty- 
third of Sixth Month he embarked to returm 
to Philadelphia. The other passengers were 
Junathan Dickinson, wife, and infant son, and 
Benjamin Allen. On board were seven mari- 
ners, twelve negroes, and one Indian girl. 


They had calms for many days, loss of an an-. 


chor, and deviations from their proper course, 
caused by the master’s fears of encountering 
the French fleet. On the eighteenth of Sev- 
enth Month the master had his leg broken, 
and the Indian girl died. A northeast storm 
set in on the twenty-second, which, early on 
the morning of the twenty-third, drove the 
vessel on the coast of Florida. The storm 
subsided towards daylight, and they found 
themselves on a beach of sand, which was left 
bare by every receding wave. There were 
Robert Barrow, an aged man, who had been 
sick more than five months; the captain, whose 
leg had been recently broken; Benjamin Allen, 
who had been very ill most of the voyage; a 
delicate woman and sick child, besides several 
others. 

They saw a country without trees, whose 
only vegetation was the shrubby palmetto 
growing on the sand-hills. Under some of 
these bushes, which broke the violence of the 
wind, but gave no protection from the rain, 
they made a fire, and the invalids were placed 
around it. Most of the seamen and negroes 
were employed in carrying their chests and 
provisions on shore. 

While thus employed, two Indians rapidly 
approached them foaming with their exer- 
tions in running and having Spanish knives in 
their hands. They each seized one of the 
seamen and dragged him towards the group by 
the fire. Some of the crew would have killed 
the assailants but Jonathan Dickinson persua- 
ded them to offer no resistance and advised 
them to put their trust in the Lord. He then, 
whilst the Indians stood looking with wild and 
furious countenances on the invalids, offered 
them some pipes and tobacco which they eag- 
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tly seized and departed rapidly as they came. 
The Friends knew the Indians of Florida were 
accounted cannibals and cruel usage and pain- 
ful death appeared before them. But some 
of them were favored to seek after and obtain 
a portion of deep quiet retirement of mind in 
which they were given some hope for which 
in secret they blessed the name of the Lord 
io whom was their only trust. 

Knowing that the Spanish nation had great 
influence over the Florida Indians the greater 
part of the company agreed to endeavor to 
pass for-Spaniards, one of the seamen being 
competent to act as spokesman in that lan- 
guage. But Robert Barrow could not assent 
to the falsehood. 

Soon great numbers of Indians arrived and 
most of them commenced taking from the ves- 
sel all that remained in it, but the cacique or 
king with about thirty others, rushed upon 
the little band who were quietly sitting 
around the fire. The Indians were armed like 
the first two who came except the cacique who 
hada bayonet. They cried out ‘‘Nicholeer,”’ 
meaning English, but were not understood, 
and the captives were silent. They then 
cried ‘‘Espania,’’ Spanish, to which some of 
the seamen assented. During this time the 
little company sat calm and still, under the 
covering of the spirit of prayer; when the 
cacique placed himself behind Jonathan Dick- 
inson, and one of his band behind each of the 
other prisoners. Their knives were elevated, 
and they looked to their king, as if for a sig- 
nal to commence the work of slaughter. 

They were at first loud in words, but the 
quietness of their prisoners seemed to affect 
their minds, and they also became silent; 
though they stood in the same threatening po- 
sition for a quarter of an hour, their counte- 
nances had fallen. They then proceeded to 
open the chests, etc., and divided the con- 
tents among themselves. They stripped off 
most of their clothing all the prisoners except 
R. Barrow, the captain, and J. Dickinson’s 
wife and child. 

The cacique appeared to feel some kindness 
towards them, and at his suggestion they 
erected a tent, and gathered some leaves to 
lieon. They endeavored to obtain permission 
from the king to pass northward along the 
beach, desiring to reach St. Augustine, but 
he said no, they should go southward with 
him. The Indians seemed to doubt the pris- 
oners being Spaniards, and often asked if they 
were not ‘‘Nicholeer;”’ on the twenty-fifth 
the king addressed the question to Robert Bar- 
row, who answered in the affirmative. On 
this the company were stripped of most of the 
little clothing they had previously been al- 
lowed to retain. The prisoners were then or- 
dered to march. Une of the negroes was al 
lowed to assist the captain, but J. Dickinson’s 
wife was obliged to carry her child, each of 
the others being laden with the spoil. Their 
course was south, and for five miles they waded 
through deep sand under an oppressive sun. 

They were tnen ferried across an inlet to 
the Indian town, where they passed the night. 
On the twenty-sixth, the little band were 
gathered into silence, and some of them, as 
at sundry other times, were favored to feel 
the presence of the Lord in the midst of 
them. On this occasion, R. Barrow was much 
favored in testimony, and also in supplication, 


that if it was his Heavenly Father’s will, they 
might be preserved from the perils around 
them. It was a season of refreshing and 
strengthening. The heart of the cacique was 
softened, and he told the prisoners they might 
depart; which they did twenty-eighth of Sev- 
enth Month, the cacique protecting them to 
the last. He furnished a boat and a small 
stock of provisions for the invalids and weak 
ones. 

After various dangers, especially from a 
rough sea, they landed and passed the night 
of the 29th on shore, and met those of their 
companions who had come by land. 

On the thirtieth, great numbers of Indians 
from St. Lucia, came fiercely upon them, cry- 
ing ‘‘Nicholeer;’ all who had any clothing 
were quickly stripped of it; the Indians ap- 
peared much enraged, and drew their arrows, 
but suddenly became calm, and R. Barrow, J. 
Dickinson, his wife and child, were sent in a 
canoe over an inlet into the town. The In- 
dians there seemed even more enraged than 
the others Those who had rowed them over, 
sprang into the water to save themselves. 
Arrows were shot towards them, but the wife 
of the cacique and some others interceded for 
the lives of the prisoners. 

To be continued.) 


THis will be a happy year if we learn in it 
to find a new interest in our fellow men. But 
for such a work we need a higher inspiration 
than that of human genius. We must be led 
by the Spirit. What a peace comes to us 
when we realize that there is such an inspira- 
tion always waiting for us; that we need only 
to consent to be led, and we shall have given 
us what to think and say anddo. Then we 
are ready for all occasions; then no duty is 
too hard, for we have a well of water within 
the soul perpetually flowing—a guidance and 
influence sufficient for all things. Let us re- 
member that we are never asked to do a duty 
but what power will be given us with which 
to do it. This year let us grow in grace. 
Let us lean more and more on this inward in- 
spiration. Let us be sure that this comfort, 
this light, this guidance, this strength and 
peace, may always be ours.—.James Freeman 
Clarke. 


— —--= -_—s 


ONE of the most intelligent women I have 
ever known, the Christian mother of a large 
family of children, used to say that the edu- 
cation of children was eminently a work of 


faith. She never heard the tramping of her 
boy’s feet as they came home from school, or 
listened to their noisy shouting in their play, 
or watched their unconscious slumbers, with- 
out an inward earnest exercise to God for wis- 
dom to train them, and for the Holy Spirit to 
guide them. She mingled praying with coun- 
sel and restraint; and the counsel was the 
wiser, and the restraint the stronger, for this 
alliance of the human and Divine elements in 
her instructions and discipline. At length 
when her children became men and women, 
accustomed to the hard strife of the world, her 
name was the dearest one they could speak 
—her’s who ‘‘had fed them through her own 
spirit’s life.” 

THOUGH idleness be a sin which the devil 
loves to tempt men to, yet he is never guilty 
of it himself.—Dr. South. 


THE ALABASTER BOX, 
There is no life so void, so bare, 
But that a box of ointment rare 
Somewhere within may be ; 
This one a cheering song may sing, 
This but a loving thought may bring, 
So that for Christ it be, 
Yet, dear as Mary’s ointment, shed 
So lovingly upon his head, 
The smallest gift will be. 


Why hold thy offering back, though small 
It seems for Him, the Lord of all? 
No gift is small to Him. 
Whatever it may be in thee— 
Ambition, pride, self-ministry— 
That keeps thy gift from Him, 
O, break it into pieces now, 
As Mary broke above his brow 
The alabaster box ; 
Then shall He for thy offering care, 
E’en as for Mary's ointment rare, 
Within the costly box. 


No pride of power, no height of fame, 
Ambition’s goal, nor boasted name, 
Can lasting be to thee; 
Yet shall thy smallest gift of love 
Forever shine, all these above, 
Within Christ’s memory. 
—Elsie M. Smith. 


Has the Time Come? 


We are happy in believing that an increas- 
ing number of people cherish in their minds 
ideas which, though old as to their truth, are 
new to human consciousness. Thoughtful 
minds of the age are pondering over concep- 
tions which involve the abandonment of cer- 
tain prejudices, the establishment of sounder 
principles, the adoption of better customs, 
the amelioration of evils, the promotion of 
improved conditions of health and welfare in 
almost all directions. We do not here allude 
to the multitude of vague theorists who have 
floating in their brains supposed panaceas for 
all human ills, untried experiments, unbal- 
anced notions and hastily formed conclusions; 
but rather to the much smaller number of 
those whose opinions are the outcome of much 
thought, impartial examination, careful sift- 
ing; who neither abandon the old because it 
is old, nor endorse the new because it is new, 
but submit both to the dictates of sound rea- 
son and wise judgment. 

Such persons, however firmly they hold their 
own well earned views, are seidom noisy or 
eager in heralding them. They see many dif- 
ficulties which may prevent their acceptance, . 
and perhaps feel unable to cope with the loud 
opposition which they are sure to meet. More- 
over there is a widely spread feeling among 
thoughtful people that the time may not have 
come and the world may not be ready for the 
reception of the new truth or the institution 
of the new practice which they so warmly 
cherish. They well know how slow are the pro- 
cesses of unfolding, and how impossible it is to 
precipitate changes for which society is not 
yet prepared. Thus they remain silent, and 
bury within their own breasts the truths and 
ideas which they have tested and proved, and 
which they feel sure will at some future day 
be the heritage of all. 

There is a certain confusion in this reason- 
ing which spoils it for the purpose for which 
it is used. It is difficult, if not impossible, 
for any one to know exactly when society is 
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in of 40 in the last five years. There have been 
only 4 births against 16 deaths. Eighteen have 
heen received by request. There has been a steady 
jecrease in the number of children of school age. 
in 1890 there were 136 reported, and last year 


only 98. 


Tue STRENGTH OF THE FRIENDS.— Philadelphia 
long since ceased to have the outer aspect of a 
place founded by Friends. Thirty, still more, fifty 
ears ago one often saw their costumes on the 
streets, their presence and personality were every- 
where apparent, and the Philadelphia still daily re- 
minded the stranger within her gates of the city’s 





D. 
a no one to-day goes below the passing sur- 
face without realizing how much of the silent 
strength, security and beneficence of the city rests 
on thissmall population of Friends. A few scores 
of families in all they are—yet the Friends sup- 
port two colleges, and yearly increase their en- 
dowment, maintain the largest hospitals, conduct 

tschools, yearly growing, and are perpetually 
behind banking and business at its best. 

Why this small population so leavens and influ- 
ences a great city of one million four hundred 
thousand, which has outgrown so many fold the 
Friends, to which it owes its beginnings, becomes 
clear and plain and unmistakable when death sets 
in review in its earlier years of ascending man- 
hood a life and character like that of Edward 
Richie Strawbridge, whose going was recorded a 
week ago to-day. Still young, at the head of a 
great business, faithful even in the week-day at- 
tendance of his faith, living by its serene and 
silent strength, measuring the world’s values by a 
gauge more lasting than that of the day, main- 
taining the stainless repute of a long line of men 
of like mind and meeting all the multifarious du- 
ties of a business life with the fundamental ac- 
curacy which regards punctuality, fidelity, one 
price, one word and a promise as but a part of 
keeping to the truth—these things all, when they 
appear in a single life, reveal the strength of 
Friends, a strength which makes mere numbers of 
small consequence.—Philadelphia Press. 


Notes from Others, 


Ido not doubt that the infants whom the Lord 
gathers together from this life are regenerated 
by a secret operation of the Holy Spirit.— John 
Calvin. 





When Bishop Moule, who is still living in China 
at Hang-chow first went there, only forty Prot- 
estants were to be found in the empire. Now 
there are 100,000. 





A Philadelphia pastor proposes to open the First- 
day school rooms of his church-building to the 
children of the street to play and study in during 
the week-days, with a view to protecting them 
from evil. 


The Supreme Court of Nebraska has now de- 
clared that the reading of the Bible in the public 
schools of Nebraska is permissible so long as it 
does not take the form of sectarian instruction. 





It is said that a sermon preached by Charles 
Cuthbert Hall recently in India, upon the theme 
Christ's Disturbing and Calming Work in the Soul 


ofa Man,” made a great impression upon the people.- 





May Preston Slosson, wife of the vice-president 
of the University of Wyoming, has been chaplain 
of the penitentiary in Maramie, Wyo., for over two 
years. May P.Slosson is the only woman chaplain 
in the United States. 

The Nestorians carried Christian teaching to 
China in the sixth century. The Roman Catholics 
began their work there in the thirteenth century. 





























premonitory hint.” 


dent failure of modern Christianity to win the great 
masses of the people, says, “The vision of what 
Newman used to call ‘the dreary, hopeless irre- 
ligion’ of great multitudes, is one to astonish and 
grieve the most careless observer.” 


even under the most unfavorable auspices doing the 
world untold good. 
go on, in all probability, keeping step with the ex- 
pansion cf Anglo-Saxon power. It isa great world 
force, as it must now be looked upon, rather than 
a mere belief or creed.” 





The first Protestant missionary was Robert Morri- 
son, who went to China in 1807. 








“The Doukhobors,” by Joseph Elkinton (Ferris 
& Leach, 29 N. 7th St., Phila.; price $2), contains 
an historical review of the Doukhobors from their 


Theodore Cuyler said in an address before a first appearance in Russia 150 years ago to their 


large audience of Christian workers and ministers: 
“Don't predict a revival. I never in my life knew 
a predicted revival that came to pass. 





The Examiner (London), in writing of the evi- 





“Christianity,” says the Christian Register, “ is 


Its spread over the globe will 





The Bible used by Governor Bradford of the Pil- 


grim Fathers was recently presented to the Pilgrim 
Society of Plymouth by Asa W. Waters, a descend- 
ant of the governor in the eighth generation. The 


bible has never been out of the possession of the 
family. It was printed in London in 1692; taken 
by Bradford to Holland, and brought over in the 
Mayflower. 





It is one of the saddest commentaries on our na- 
tional ethics that those who have tried with all 
their might to live up to the best they know are 
looked upon as failures if they have not accumu- 
lated money, written a notable book, achieved dis- 
tinction in science, art, music, or some other field, 
or done some high, heroic deeds that attracts the 
world’s attention.— Success. . 





There are now three editions of the Revised Bible 
on the market. (1). The British revised version. 
which was begun in 1870 and completed in 1885, 
(2) In 1899 “a so-called American edition ” of the 
revised version was issued by the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge presses through their American publishing 
house. (8) The American Standard edition, issued 
in 1901, under the auspices of American scholars. 





A prominent Philadelphia clergyman strongly 
urges all young men who intend to enter the min- 
istry to learn some trade either before or after 
their ordination. He has examined the statistics 
of the various Protestant denominations, and has 
been appalled by the number of ministers who are 
without a charge. He thinks a trade would be a 
good thing to fall back on in such cases, besides 
standing the preacher in good stead in many ways 
while still in the pulpit. 

How TO PREPARE MANUSCRIPT. 

Write upon pages of a single size; 

Cross all your t’s and neatly dot your i’s; 

On one side only let your lines be seen— 

Both sides filled up announce a verdant green. 

Correct—yes, recorrect—all that you write, 

And let your ink be black, your paper white. 

Punctuate carefully, for on this score 

Nothing proclaims a practised writer more. 

Then send it off. And, lest it merit lack, 

Inclose a stamp with which to send it back. 

But first pay all the postage on it, too, 

For editors look blank at “ six cents due,” 

And murmur, as they run the effusion o’er, 


Yet here it goes; retain a copy clean— 

Writers should own a copying machine. 

Little they know the time that’s spent, and care, 

In hunting “ copy ” vanished who knows where? 

Bear this in mind, observe it to the end, 

And you shall make the editor your friend. 
——Notes and Queries. 













for $400. 
original unpublished and last Stanza of the poem 
published in the 50s, “To my Sister”—a stanza 
which was signed in full by the author—was sold 
for $23. 


exodus from the Caucasus in 1899, and also an 
account of their settlement in Canada, with the 
The glori- author’s personal experience among them during 
ous revival of 1858 arrived without the slightest | the past sumnier. The volume is richly illustrated. 
All the returns from the sale of this book will go 
toward supporting the school now being started. 


The text of the amendment of the new militia 
bill, as actually passed by both houses, is as fol- 
lows : 

(3). Provided, That nothing in this Act shall 
be construed to require or compel any member of 
any well-recognized religious sect or organization 
at present organized and existing whose creed 
forbids its members to participate in war in any 
form, and whose religious convictions are against 
war or participation therein, in accordance with 
the creed of said religious organization, to serve 
in the militia or any other armed or volunteer 
force under the jurisdiction and authority of the 
United States.” 

A list of the States granting exemption in some 
form on account of conscientious scruples has 
been collected by Lindley D. Clark, of Washing- 
ton. 
and is interesting in the States which it includes 
as well as those which it omits. One would hardly 
have expected Kentucky and South Carolina to be 
more advanced in this line than Maryland and 
New Jersey. 


It is much larger than we had supposed, 


The list is as follows: 
Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, In- 


diana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky. Louisiana, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New 
Hampshire, New York, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, Washington and 
Wyoming.—IJnterchange. 


A SALE oF WHITTIER’s LETTERS AND MANU- 





scripts.— Some manuscript of John G. Whittier 
and letters formerly owned by him, were sold at 
auction in New York Second Month 6th, to secure 
funds for the maintenance of the old Whittier 
homestead. 
An original draft of a message by President Lin- 
coln to Congress in regard to the Freedman’s Aid 
Society, obtained by Charles Sumner from Lincoln 
and presented to Whittier, brought $845, the high- 
est figure of the sale. 


The 271 lots sold brought $10,000. 


A letter from Alfred Tennyson to Whittier went 
Among the purely Whittier relics an 


The original manuscript of the child poem, “In 


School Days,” of nine stanzas, together with the 
aditional stanzas composed afterward, brought 
$540. 
to Lucy Larcom, editor of Our Young Folks: 


Attached to the manuscript was a letter 


Dear Friend Lucy:—I could not make verses for 


the pictures, but I send thee herewith a bit, which 
I am sure is childish, if not childlike. 
with it, and if it seems too [trivial] for a grave 
Quaker like myself, don’t compromise me by print- 
ing it. 
to mend or mar. 


Be honest 


When I get a proof I may see something 
Thine truly, 
J. G. W. 


Almost without exception these purely Whittier 


relics were purchased, it is understood, on behalf 
of private individuals. 


Original manuscript account of the Barbara 


Frietchie incident in the handwriting of Emma 
D. E. N. Southworth, Seventh Month, 1863, sent by 
her to Whittier and used by him as the basis for 
his celebrated poem, accompanied by a letter of 
Mary A. Quantrell, of Frederick, who claimed the 
honors of the incident, Seventh Month 15th, 1876, 
and asking the poet to do her justice, with other 
letters on the same subject, $161. 
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Letter from Oliver Wendell Holmes to Whittier, 
giving praise to the latter’s “In School Days,” 
$230. 

An unpublished Jetter of John Bright, London, 
Third Month 18, 1885, to Whittier, remonstrating 
with the poet against his writing an ode in honor 
of General Gordon, $29. 

Original draft of Whittier'’s anniversary poem 
before the alumni of the Friends’ Yearly Meeting 
School, Newport, 1863, containing many lines which 
have never appeared in print, $50. 

Original manuscript of Whittier’s poem, “The 
Golden Wedding of Longwood,” containing many 
lines that were afterward changed and one stanza 
that has never before appeared in print, $115. 

Manuscript of “The Deity,” one of Whittier’s 
earliest poems, $167.50. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

UNITED StaTES.—A new Department of the Govern- 
ment has lately been established to be called the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the head of which will be a member 
of the Cabinet. The new Department will consist of the 
Bureau of Corporations, the Bureau of Labor, the Light- 
house Board, the Lighthouse Establishment, the Steam- 
boat Inspection Service, the Bureau of Navigation, the 
Bureau of Standards, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, the 
Commissioner General of Immigration, the Commission- 
ers of Immigration, the Bureau of Immigration and the 
Immigration Service at Large, the Bureau of Statistics 
of the Treasury Department, the Shipping Commissioner, 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce (now in the Department 
of State), the Census Bureau and the Fish Commission. 
The law declares “It shail be the province and duty of 
said Department to foster, promote and develop the 
foreign and domestic commerce, the mining, manufactur- 
ing, shipping and fishery industries, the labor interests, 
the transportation facilities and the insurance business 
of the United States.” It will have also a partial con- 
trol over the subject of “trusts.” A dispatch from 
Washington says: “The new Department of Commerce 
will have the distinction of dealing with the largest com- 
mercial interests of the world. In domestic exports, in 
manufactures, in transportation and in internal com- 
merce the United States is at the head of the world’s list 
of great nations.” 

The manufactures of the United States are now about 
double those of the United Kingdom, and nearly equal to 
those of France, Germany and Russia combined, while 
the value of the agricultural products of the United States 
far exceeds that of any other single country. 

Attorney General Knox, speaking of laws lately en- 
acted in regard to “Trusts,” has said: ‘‘ The legislation 
affecting the trusts passed at this session of Congress is 
satisfactory to the Administration. and the prompt re- 
sponse to the President’s requests is highly gratifying. A 
very long stride in advance has been accomplished, and 
the promises of last fall have been made good. The 
legislation is concise in its terms, but very comprehensive 
in its scope. Under its provisions a fair opportunity will 
be afforded to test the effect upon the tendency towards 
industrial monopoly of its guarantees of no favors for 
the great producer as against the small one. Upon the 
whole, the situation is eminently satisfactory, and is the 
result of concessions, modifications of views and forms 
of expressions upon the part of many earnest and 
thoughtful men, who have endeavored within a very brief 
session to meet a rational public demand in a rational 
and effective way.” 

Railroad officials and others say that the coal famine is 
now practically ended. 

The Anthracite Commission has closed investigations 
in this city on the 13th inst. The Commission will begin 
its private sessions for the consideration of the recorded 
testimony before it in Washington on the 19th inst. It 
is said that it would take at least a month to attain to a 
mastery of the mass of testimony received, which would 
enable it to make even a preliminary decision. 

A despatch from Utah of the 13th says bitterly cold 
weather prevails over Nevada, Northern Utah, Southern 
Idaho and Western Wyoming. Wells, Nev., reports a 
temperature of 42 degrees below zero last night. 

In a recent address in New York respecting the colored 
race in this country, James J. Torbert, of Georgia, lately 
said : “ Slavery left us 4,000,000 strong. To-day we are 
about 9,000,000. It left us without a home, but well 
schocled in the exercise of the muscles, and, to some ex- 
tent, with the desire to imitate the white man. Our 
homes to-day dot the hilltops, plains and valleys all the 
way from Virginia to Texas. Slavery left us illiterate, 
but with a passionate desire for knowledge, and to-day 
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| we have 2,500,000 people in the public schools and 35,000 
teachers trained from the rank and file of the race.” 

It is announced that the Pennsylvania Railroad en- 
| gineers have completed plans for the bridge across the 
| East River at Hell Gate, to connect the Long Island 
| Railroad with the New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad. The bridge will be two miles long, will be built 

of steel, on stone abutments and pillars. The connection 
| with the New York, New Haven and Hartford will be 





made at Port Morris, and the Long Island connection 

ewill be at Astoria. The main span across the East River, 

at Hell Gate, will be 660 feet, making the longest rail- 
road span in the world. The bridge at this point will be 

135 feet above high tide at the clear. The steel to be 

used in the construction will weigh 61,000,000 pounds. 

It is proposed to complete it in three years. 

In arecent report the Commissioner of Forestry in 

Pennsylvania states that there ure now more than half a 

million acres in this State under the 

preservation. 

‘\ One of the Government reindeer herds, in Alaska, is 
being taken from Nulato, near the mouth of the Yukon 
River, to Tana River Valley, to be slaughtered for food. 
Natives along Tana River are reported to be dying of 
starvation, and even white miners are suffering because 
provisions are very scarce. 

The use of carbolic acid injected into the veins is re- 
ported to have been useful in a case of lockjaw in St. 
Louis, Mo. 

It is said that several thousand horses in Brooklyn are 
being fed on molasses. Dr. G. H. Berns, a veterinary 
surgeon, states that ‘molasses, if properly diluted and 
mixed with cut hay, bran and meal in proper proportions, 
is in a digestible condition and ready for assimilation the 
moment it enters the mouth. Its nutritive value is, 
therefore, quite apparent. It is not only a better and a 
more nutritious food than oats, but is much cheaper in 
the end.” 

There were 558 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 38 less than the pre- 
vious week and 44 less than the corresponding week of 
1902. Of the foregoing 294 were males and 264 females; 
62 died of consumption of the lungs; 116 of inflammation 
of the lungs and surrounding membranes; 9 of diphtheria; 
21 of cancer; 28 of apoplexy; 21 of typhoid fever; 5 of 
scarlet fever, and 2 of small pox. 

ForEIGN.—A despatch from Washington of the 13th 
says: Herbert W. Bowen, Venezuela’s representative in 
the peace negotiations at Washington, to-night signed 
with each of the allies’ representatives here a protocol 
providing for the immediate raising of the Venezuelan 
blockade, and for the reference of the question of prefer- 
ential treatment of the claims of the allies against Ven- 
ezuela to The Hague arbitration tribunal. The protocols 
provide for the payment of certain sums of money to 
Great Britain, Germany and Italy, which is to be derived 
from the customs collected at the ports of LaGuayra 
and Porto Cabello. 

The protocols, in providing for reference of the ques- 
tion of preferential treatment to The Hague, do not 
state in detail the methods of procedure by which the 
case is to be laid before the tribunal. This will be done 
in a second set of protocols, the preparation of which 
will begin at once. It is provided, however, that not 
Venezuela alone, but all the other creditor nations shall 
be permitted to appear with her before the tribunal in 
opposition to the allies for preferential payment. 

The British and German Governments telegraphed the 
commanders of the blockading squadrons off Venezuela to 
withdraw as the result of the signing of the protocol. In 
Berlin, Paris, Rome and London satisfaction was ex- 
pressed by Government officials and the public in general 
over the signing of the protocol. 

In Great Britain parcels weighing one pound are de- 
livered anywhere for 3d through the post-offices. The 
weight limit is eleven pounds, and a parcel of that weight 
is carried for one shilling. The size of the parcel is regu- 
lated by law. 

The State of Guerrero, in Mexico continues to report 
many and somewhat alarming earthquakes. 

A despatch from London of the 11th says: When the 
steamship Minneapolis reached this port her passengers 
brought ashore copies of the Intercontinental Wireless 
Daily, the first newspaper ever published at sea. Those 
on board the Minneapolis got the news of the world in 
brief form each day by means of Marconi’s Wireless 
telegraph system. The liner left New York on First 
Month 31. For five days the station at Cape Cod flashed 
the bulletins that were edited in New York. After that 
communication was effected with the Cornwall station, 
and perfect success attended the experiments. 

At Liverpool, in the course of aspeech, Premier Balfour 
declared that international animosity was a great source 
} of international weakness. If the peace of Europe were 
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to be preserved and the cause of civilization go form, 
without fatal shocks, it must be by the increasing pri, 
ciple of co-operation between the European Powers, 
implored all those who had any command over the 

of public opinion to refrain from indulging in the 
task of embittering the relations between nations yj 
— jealousies, so easily formed and so difficult 
allay. 

The steady increase of drunkenness in France and t) 
accompanying diseases has aroused anxiety in pubj 
health circles. The general interest in the subject we 
revived when the Academy of Medicine was recently jy. 
trusted by the Ministry of the Interior with the prepara. 
tion of a list of poisonous essences used in the manufy. 
ture of liquors. 

Mail advices received from Hong Kong say that wide 
spread grief exists at Canton and throughout Souther 
China over the loss of the bones of 500 Chinese who have 
died during the last few years in New Zealand and Agg. 
tralia. Following the usual custom of the Chinese, their 
remains were being taken home for final interment with 
those of their ancestors in the British steamer Ventnor, 
when it ran on rocks shortly after leaving New Zealand 
and sank. 

In an address before the Bengal Chamber of Con. 
merce, the Viceroy of India stated that it was his belief 
that the natives of India possess, besides the money jn 
circulation an amount of money valued at $310,000,000, 

























































which is hoarded and mostly buried. He urged the natives = 
to bring out this wealth and invest it, especially in indus. 
trial enterprises, and in that way themselves reap the 
profits which British capitalists are slow to appreciate in 
the possibilities of the development of India. 

A dispute between Brazil and Bolivia respecting a por- ¥ 
tion of territory, known as the Acre territory, has been § he 
referred to The Hague tribunal for settlement. 

A gift of $10,000 recently made by Henry Phipps of ® 
the Carnegie Steel Co. for some practical object or scien. Ww 
tific research of enduring benefit to India, it is stated will 
be devoted to the establishment of an agricultural labo. D 
ratory in Cashmere and a Pasteur Institute, in Southern re 
India. The Government will give the sites and maintain 
the institution. : 

It is stated that there are 100,000 persons in Finland W 
who are entirely destitute. Efforts are being made to 
secure transportation across the ocean at reduced rates . 
for grain and flour which is being contributed by Finnish li 
farmers in this country. 

Dr. Castellani, an eminent Italian physician, residing in 
Uganda, Africa, has sent some particulars concerning § 
the “sleeping sickness,” which rages among the natives 
in the Victoria Nyanza district. In one year 50,000 na 
tives died of the disease. He says the malady lasts from q 
two to six months, and always ends fatally. } 





NOTICES. 

WESTTOWN BoaRDING SCHOOL. — For convenience of 
persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 P.M. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, 15 cents; after 7.30 Pp. M., 25 cents each way, 
To reach the school by telegraph, wire West Chester. 
Phone 114x. EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING ScHOOL. — Application for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard 
to instruction and discipline should be addressed to 

Wa. F. WickersHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com 

munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 
Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 
Address, Westtown P. 0., Chester Co., Ps. 





DIED. — SARAH K. BRANTINGHAM, of Winona,0,, 
wife of Cyrus Brantingham, departed this life the 
31st of Twelfth Month, 1902, in the 68th year a 
her age. The immediate cause of her death was 
tuberculosis. She was an elder and member @ 
New Garden Monthly Meeting of Friends, Ohio. 
She led an active Christian life, ever much les 
concerned for her own comfort than for that d 
others. Through all her varied afflictions her 
mind was sustained by an unchanging trust in the 
protecting care and love of her Heavenly Father, 
which enabled her to view with composure her ap 
proaching dissolution. She frequently alluded t 
the peaceful prospect before her, thus adding 4 
strong testimony to the sufficiency of Divine Grace 
to support and carry the mind above the fear 
death. Her family and friends, to whom she wa 
much endeared, feel a comfortable assurance that 
her spirit has entered into rest. 


WILLIAM H., PILE’S SONS,PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street 






